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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Spinoza et ses coniemporains (Suite). L. Brunschvicg. Rev. de Met., 

XIV, i, pp. 35-82. 

In spite of F6nelon's criticism of Spinoza's real identity between the 
parts and the whole, they both agree in believing the perfect infinity of 
God and his union with man. Fenelon, however, tried to cling to 
ecclesiastical tradition, and for him this unity of God and man does 
not interfere with the idea of Christ as a mediator. But this unity with 
God is at the expense of the unity within man himself ; there is a rad- 
ical separation between the substance of the soul and that of the body. 
Spinoza, however, following Descartes more closely, conceives body first 
as a substance, then as a particular case of natural law, and thirdly, in its 
highest state of knowledge, as an affirmative essence, partaking of the 
divine ; and it is not body as substance but body as essence which is 
eternal. The eternal actuality of the body is being contained in God, not 
as one part distinct from another, but as a part merged in the whole ; and 
the soul, being the idea of the body, is also eternal. The adequate knowl- 
edge of self implies the adequate knowledge of God, and from this eternal 
knowledge which unites man to God comes eternal pleasure and love. 
Thus Spinoza, better than Fenelon, passes from the union with God to the 
unity of God. For Fenelon, man remains a subject different from God. 
In this union with God man never loses the idea of self, while the intel- 
lectual love which Spinoza describes does not go from man to God ; the 
idea of God is rather in the thought of man as its intelligible principle. 
The love of God for man and the intellectual love of the soul for God are 
one and the same. 

The mathematical discoveries of Leibniz, especially of the differential and 
integral calculus, gave him a great advantage over Spinoza, and introduced 
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into philosophy entirely new ideas of the infinite and its relation to the 
finite. The substance of Spinoza, while retaining its infinity, multiplies and 
becomes the monads of Leibniz, while the problem of the plurality of sub- 
stances is solved by his conception of mathematical series. Leibniz, by 
his degrees of infinity, opposes many possible reals to the unique real of 
Spinoza. God has a necessary existence, for the existing essences imply 
God. He is the absolute infinite, the central monad in the hierarchy of 
monads. He causes those essences to exist which will form the best pos- 
sible world ; all other systems of possibles are excluded by the will of God. 
Spinoza, using the connection between the equation and the curve to prove 
the relation between idea and ideation, constructs his philosophy geo- 
metrically. To this notion Leibniz opposes the infinitesimal calculus from 
which is derived the law of continuity in the monadology. Comparing the 
practical doctrines of Leibniz and Spinoza, we find Leibniz much closer to 
the Kantian idea of autonomy of the moral person. The soul seems for 
him a spontaneous concrete activity, not a mere idea as Spinoza maintains. 
Here Leibniz approaches modern idealism, but the monadology modifies 
this somewhat and shows each monad to be no longer a sum of interior 
states, but rather dependent on other monads ; a part of a series. Further, 
rejecting the intellectualism of Spinoza, Leibniz shows the intelligence to be 
only the faculty of representation. The monad is merely an active and 
vital mirror. God alone is perfect, and completely free ; he governs the 
monads and preserves their being. Here Leibniz seems almost to approach 
theological predestination. The parallelism of Spinoza finds no counter- 
part in Leibniz, nor can we find any similarity between the symbolism of 
the monadology and the dialectic of the ethics. Further, the God of 
Leibniz, who is an excellent geometer, a good architect, is most unlike 
Spinoza's idea of the Absolute. God for Spinoza is freed from all anthro- 
pomorphism ; he does not stand in relation to the individual as does the 
God of Leibniz. By identifying himself with God, man becomes free, 
partaking even of the freedom of God himself. Hence Spinoza and Leibniz, 
while often using similar formulas in solving particular problems, are in 
the main radically opposed to each other in doctrine. 

R. B. Waugh. 

Les preoccupations mktaphysiques ties physiciens modemes. G. Sorel. 

Rev. de Met., XIII, 6, pp. 859-889. 

Natural philosophers of to-day seem to be sceptical concerning the 
finality and validity of their own laws, and declare that we must be satis- 
fied with an approximation that meets practical needs. This scepticism, 
which M. Poincare combats in his book Science and Hypothesis, seems to 
be due to a belief that thus can science be placed on surer footing. Per- 
haps a solution of these difficulties of the philosophy of science may be 
given by an investigation of the role hypotheses play in the development 
of our knowledge, and by a comparison of this with the experimental 
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method. In such an investigation, we see that the hypothesis which is 
most nearly homogeneous with the experimental mechanism is the one 
which best aids science in its aim. And the aim of science is to construct 
an artificial nature instead of a natural nature, though, as M. Poincare 
says, it continuously adjusts itself to experience so as to avoid existing 
errors. Experimentation being thus an application of the best methods of 
mechanics, and hypotheses being constructed with reference to a mechan- 
ism rather than a natural object, it is easily seen that between the artificial 
world (science) and the natural world (reality) there is a distance, a zone 
of chance, in which no definite law obtains. In astronomy, however, this 
margin is so narrow that it is negligible. But modern scientists do not 
permit themselves to think that science and nature form two worlds, hence 
their oscillation between exaggerated scepticism and overconfidence in the 
results of science. From this doctrine of science three axioms result : 
(i) Among phenomena, not explicable by mechanics, there exists a con- 
nection identical with that which would exist were a mechanical explana- 
tion possible ; (2) each group of phenomena is produced as if it depended 
upon a mechanism so perfect that the movement of one point determined 
the movement of every other point ; (3) the divers groups are as vitally 
and necessarily related as are the different parts of a group. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

Pragmatism v. Absolutism. R. F. Alfred Hoernle. Mind, No. 55, pp. 

297-334 ; No. 56, pp. 441-478. 

The conflict between Pragmatism and Absolutism is part of the wider 
conflict between Intellectualism and Voluntarism which began in the Ger- 
man reaction against Hegelianism. But English Voluntarism is episte- 
mological rather than metaphysical or ethical ; it emphasizes the unity and 
purposiveness of consciousness, and aims at a harmonious satisfaction of 
all sides of our nature. Absolutism tends to lay exclusive stress on the 
intellect, and in the end fails to satisfy even the intellect, since all our 
knowledge turns out to be mere appearance. Pragmatism, on the other 
hand, finds its difficulty in the relation between psychology and logic ; psy- 
chology, itself one of the particular sciences, cannot establish laws of the 
true and the real, any more than of right and wrong. The first paper is 
devoted to an examination of Absolutism, mainly as represented by 
Bradley's Appearance and Reality. For Bradley non-contradiction is the 
absolute criterion of ultimate reality. This involves the identity of being 
and thought ; the ontological criterion of self-consistency is at the same 
time the logical criterion of non-contradiction. Instead of the dualism of 
subject and object, we have the dualism of the 'that' and the ' what,' of 
existence and content. Only in the Absolute does thought transcend this 
dualism and find its 'Other.' The problem is not how thought appre- 
hends reality at all (this question would be self-contradictory), but why it 
does not apprehend it fully. Bradley identifies the ens realissimum with the 
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ens perfectissimum, yet in dealing with concrete experience treats his Abso- 
lute as more than a postulate. He is thus forced to the doctrine of 
' Degrees of Truth and Reality, ' as a means of reconciling immediacy and 
non-contradiction, his two criteria of reality. Inclusiveness and internal 
harmony are the tests of the degree of reality of any individual appearance. 
The Absolute must somehow include and reconcile all its appearances ; we 
cannot prove that any of them are irreconcilable ; hence it actually does 
include and reconcile them. For "what may be, if it also must be, 
assuredly is" ; our ignorance of how it can be is no real objection. But 
can we argue thus until the Absolute has at least explained something posi- 
tively ? If all is appearance, even our thought about the Absolute, how 
can we ever get at reality ? How can pain, e. g., while still actually felt, 
cease to exist ' as such, ' be ' neutralized ' or ' merged ' in the Absolute ? 
Error is apparent discrepancy in the real. All appearance is partly 
erroneous, yet " contributes, we know not how, to the harmony of the 
Absolute." But for such a perfect Absolute all progress, all correction of 
error or realization of ideals, loses significance. What is the relation 
between the time process and the timeless experience of the Absolute ? 
Even granting the tenability of Royce's analogy of the 'time-span ', mere 
simultaneity would not give system, or make development intelligible. 
When freed from illegitimate spatial metaphors, this conception of the 
' time-span ' fails to render the timelessness of the Absolute thinkable. 
And why should there be an appearance of time at all ? Even if we hold, 
with Taylor, that space and time manifest underlying logical relations, we 
are no better off; for logical relations only help us to understand and con- 
trol the temporal, and are mere abstractions apart from it. In short, 
Bradley gives us no real explanation of appearances, but only ' on the 
wholes 'and ' somehows ' and metaphors of 'transmutation,' 'sub- 
mersion,' and the like. If the Absolute is beyond all its appearances, it 
cannot be described in terms of them, and separates hopelessly from 
them ; even our highest experience does not bridge the gap, and we 
have degrees of appearance only, not of reality. Appearances as finite 
have no place in the Absolute ; but as transmuted in the Absolute, 
they have no meaning or value for finite beings. The second paper 
is an examination of Pragmatism, as represented by the writings of 
James and Schiller. The problem of Pragmatism is the nature of 
knowledge and truth. The philosopher and the plain man alike regard 
truth as determinate and independent of our thought. But we must re- 
member that the ' facts ' we oppose to false ' theories ' are the facts as we 
know them. The ' necessity ' of truth is a necessity of our own thought 
and experience, not something imposed from without. The ' independ- 
ence ' of truth consists in the fact that as knowledge advances, we feel a 
necessity to make the advance along certain lines, and on looking back, 
find the later stages implied in the earlier. To avoid the idea of an infi- 
nite process, we postulate a perfect ideal state realizing itself. But if truth 
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is eternal, what is the significance of knowledge ? Or if truth and reality- 
are not found outside knowledge and experience, must not reality share 
the character of experience ? Such is the contention of Pragmatism. Its 
central doctrine is the purposiveness of our whole mental life. In knowl- 
edge, as in action, we seek to pass from an unsatisfactory situation to a 
satisfactory, consistent, harmonious one. There is nothing arbitrary about 
this process ; the conflicting hypotheses grow out of the situation itself, and 
the one ultimately taken as 'true' is that which best solves the difficulties. 
Truth and the reasons leading us to recognize it are two sides of the one 
process, and cannot be understood in abstraction from each other. Where 
we deny any connection between a man's acceptance of a theory and its 
truth, it is because he is incompetent, and does not rightly see the problem ; 
the expert, the man conversant with and keenly interested in the facts to 
be explained, is the real judge of the truth of a theory. The acquisition 
of knowledge depends on a definite interest in the problem. The 'given ' 
is that which opposes our wills, checks our purposes ; as soon as we master 
it, it becomes part of our world. The will is not something blind and 
irrational ; rather, thought and will are inseparable, each involving the 
other. The ' objective ' is that part of experience which is relatively in- 
dependent of our wills, the 'subjective,' that which is more controllable 
by will ; through the interaction of the two experience grows and develops. 
In saying that all axioms were originally postulates, the pragmatist need 
not hold that explicitly formulated postulates arose as ' variations ' and 
' survived ' in a * struggle for existence ' ; he means simply that the con- 
crete assumptions of our experience, explicit or implicit, are not absolute, 
and that experience alone can determine the sphere of their validity. The 
law of contradiction, e. g., is abstract ; apply it to time and change, and 
its limitations at once appear. No axiom or scientific law is immutably 
true ; all are subject to correction by further experience, though of course 
the longer any conception goes without needing modification, the less the 
likelihood of its needing it in the future. Our ethical and religious con- 
ceptions, too, begin as postulates, and the test of their truth is whether 
they 'work,' whether they make a difference in practical life. By acting 
as if they were true, we help make them true. Feeling and will play a 
legitimate part in deciding the issue where reason alone could not decide. 
In our active life, Prof. James holds, we must be indeterminists ; the pos- 
tulate of determinism is indispensable in science, but loses its heuristic 
value when applied to the concrete practical life of man. Teleology, not 
mechanical determination, rules our practical life. But when theories or 
values conflict, can pragmatism, based as it is on the psychological facts of 
cognition, afford any objective standard to reconcile them ? Can it ex- 
plain the different orders of ' fact,' from the merely 'given ' to the abstract 
general laws of science ? An ultimate reality is admittedly needed to har- 
monize our divergent purposes ; but the pragmatist gives only a vague and 
unsatisfactory account of that reality. He would make ethical values 
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paramount, but it is hard to see by what right, since ethical values are only 
one of the many conflicting sets of values. As for truth values, the 
pragmatist gives us at best merely a psychology of belief, leaving the 
problem of validity untouched. Psychology, with its method of retro- 
spective self-observation, can only analyze judgment as a mental process, 
but can never reach the living judgment with its claim to validity. Judg- 
ment is always, to be sure, a process in an individual mind ; yet all indi- 
vidual minds are part of a common world. All human life and work, in 
thought or in action, forms a single whole. This whole, this Arbeitswelt, 
as Eucken has called it, is no unreal abstraction, any more than is science, 
the state, or society. In such a conception we seem to find a reconcilia- 
tion of the claims of Pragmatism and Absolutism, taking account of the 
purposiveness and progress of our concrete life on the one hand, and of 
the need of a unifying standard of truth and value on the other. 

F. D. Mitchell. 

The Total Context of Transcendentalism. C. V. Tower. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., II, 16, pp. 421-428. 

Beginning with the conclusions of a preceding paper, the author points 
out the difference between an object thought of as thing, process, or event, 
and the same object thought of as experienced in consciousness. Besides 
the object and the emphatic context, there is nothing in the experience of 
the moment but the indefinite fringes or unused associable material, and 
these 'fringes' are significant. The thought that this 'total context,' 
including the neglected experiences, constitutes a system which would be 
pertinent in the final definition of the object is the thought of the object as 
in or present to consciousness, and consciousness itself arises through the 
fact that there are two possible subjects or subject-contexts in any experience 
to which the object may be referred. One of these is the special context 
which defines the object, giving to it its specific character ; the other is the 
•total context' which defines it only as object of 'consciousness.' The 
environing ' fringe ' constitutes the representative aspect of the concept 
and the 'pull of the fringe' the 'relational feeling.' In judgment also, 
we are under the control of an ideal complex or system of which subject 
and predicate are momentarily regarded as aspects, and with reference to 
which the relation is affirmed or denied. Among prominent characteristics 
of the total context are the following : (1) In so far as we are conscious, it 
is not simply a fringe, but in some sort a system ; (2) as regards content, 
it does not differ from the minor systems ; (3) it is essentially purposive in 
character. The reasons for one's assigning to consciousness a subjective 
function are two, an ethical and a psychological one. The first is the 
identity of oneself and the ' total context ' in the matter of purpose ; the 
second is the identity of the 'total context' and one's 'biography' because 
they look alike. 

Mattie Alexander Martin. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

Role des sensations internes dans les emotions et dans la perception de la 
duree. Revault d'Allonnes. Rev. Ph., XXX, 12, pp. 592-623. 
This article is a clinical study of a case of visceral anaesthesia with total 
loss of emotion and inability to feel the passage of time. As, however, the 
patient's expressions of emotion are normal and properly adapted to the cir- 
cumstances which occasion them, and her sensations of muscular movements 
are intact, the writer concludes that a change of emphasis in the Lange- 
James theory of emotion is necessary. It is not sensations of muscular 
movement, but sensations from the viscera that are essential for emotional 
experience ; for when all visceral sensations are lacking, the emotions be- 
come, as in the case studied, mere intellectual inclinations without affec- 
tive tone. 

S. P. Hayes. 

Le prejuge intellectualiste et le prejuge finaliste dans les theories de I 'ex- 
pression. G. Dumas. Rev. Ph., XXX, 12, pp. 561-582. 
In previous experimental studies, the characteristic muscular contrac- 
tions of the smile have been shown to represent not an acquired coordina- 
tion, but a natural anatomical complex. Electric stimulation of the facial 
nerve and clinical observations of mania and melancholia tend to identify 
the smile with hypertonicity, the expression of melancholy with hypo- 
tonicity of the muscles innervated by the facial nerve. The customary ap- 
pearance of the smile reflex in response to moderate, hence agreeable, 
stimuli justifies its treatment as an expression of emotion. Since, how- 
ever, the laws of reflex response, of least resistance, and of conscious imi- 
tation suffice for the explanation of its origin and meaning, the retention 
of the rationalistic and teleological interpretations of Wundt and Darwin is 
inexcusable. While neither Wundt, Darwin, nor Spencer has utterly 
ignored the r61e of nervous excitement and depression in expressive move- 
ment, all have failed to recognize their fundamental significance. An- 
alysis of the characteristic facial expressions of joy, sadness, fear and 
anger shows each explicable in terms merely of the variations of tonicity 
effected by physical or mental causes. As already observed by Lange, 
joy and grief represent moderate, fear and anger immoderate, excitement 
or depression of motor centers. The artificial intellectualistic and teleolog- 
!cal interpretation of Wundt and Darwin, based either on the previous ac- 
tivity of judgment and reason, or on the action of natural selection in a 
remote past, involve the slighting of these simple physiological laws. 
Clinical evidence indicates that the organic correlates of gaiety and depres- 
sion are likewise heightenings or depressions of internal metabolism, cor- 
responding to alterations of central tonus. In these alterations vasodila- 
tions and constrictions are effects rather than causes. The association of 
ideas and the general course of mental events is also determinable by the 
tonicity of the psychic centers. In summary, the fundamental laws of our 
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psychical and biological life are those of excitement and depression, ex- 
pressing themselves in the suspense, slackening or acceleration of our or- 
ganic and psychical functions. 

E. Murray. 

Qui a decouvert les phenomenes dits ' inconscients ' ? F. Mentre. Rev. 

de Ph., VI, 3, pp. 255-273. 

The purpose of this article is not to trace the history of the discovery of 
the subconscious world, but simply to determine the part of Maine de Biran 
in the discovery. His part is more important than has hitherto been 
recognized. As is seen in his writings, he himself did not mistake the im- 
portance of the theory of the subconscious, which was very dear to him ; 
and he was jealous of his originality in the matter. Though perhaps he 
followed his predecessors in the metaphysical conception (cf. Leibniz), 
yet his glory is to have given the notion a psychological foundation — a 
task for which he was well fitted by temperament. In order to escape the 
difficulties inherent in the psychology of Descartes, on the one side, and 
that of Condillac, on the other, he posits a pure etat qffectif, a state psy- 
chic but not organic. And this hypothesis, he maintains, is supported by 
observation of the degrees of consciousness, by reasoning from the principle 
of causality, and by experimentation. In general, Mentre seems to insist 
that Biran is responsible for the psychological part of the doctrine of the 
subconscious. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

The Problem of the Subconscious. I. King. Psych. Rev., XIII, 1, pp. 

35-49- 

A working hypothesis of the relation of the conscious to the subcon- 
scious, or unconscious, is needed. The theory recently advanced by Boris 
Sidis is objectionable in that it assumes the existence of concomitant con- 
scious centers or moments of varying intensities, 1. e. , a psychical substratum 
to self-consciousness. The assumption that every neurosis must be attended 
by its psychosis is harmonious neither with the accepted unitary nature 
of consciousness, nor with the evidence of automatic nervous action in our- 
selves. The theory advanced by the writer assumes as a background a con- 
tinuum of neural processes and tensions, more or less definitely organized. 
When the automatic arrangements of the organism prove inadequate, con- 
sciousness supervenes, and functions as a synthetizing and adjusting activity. 
The conscious process itself is the unique accompaniment of a peculiar 
organization of neural processes, and is to be imaged as a point, not a 
configuration. The neural spatial figure of a system of graded intensities 
shading off into the subconscious represents a confusion of the neural 
and psychical. The subconscious is a merely physical mass of neural 
dispositions, tensions, remnants of habits, and actual processes which 
though unrelated to the central system of the moment may be in a measure 
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organized as a result of habit or hereditary predisposition. Chance estab- 
lishment of connections with, or shift of, the center of activity may raise 
an unconscious neural system to consciousness, as in the case of hypnosis 
or of double personality. 

Elsie Murray. 

Malebranche" s Theory of the Perception of Distance and Magnitude. 

Norman Smith. Br. J. Ps., I, 3, pp. 191-204. 

This article proposes to give an account of Malebranche' s theory of the 
perception of distance and magnitude in connection with his general 
philosophical position, and as an anticipation of Berkeley's theory. Male- 
branche is closer to the facts in recognizing the immediacy of such percep- 
tions and the intellectual processes involved in them. His occasionalistic 
explanation conceals the crucial problem as to the connection between 
the given sensations and the resulting perceptions, merely reducing per- 
ception to sensation. The signs of distance and magnitude, viz., the angle 
formed by the optic axes, the muscular sensations accompanying focusing, 
the magnitude of the retinal image, its distinctness, and the number and 
kind of intervening objects, are " compound sensations." He held that a 
mental estimate of perceived (not known) distance affects the actual per- 
ception of size, thus accounting for the varying size of the moon at the 
horizon and in mid-heavens. The judgments obviously involved in the 
perception of distance are irresistible and involuntary "natural judg- 
ments," formed simultaneously with the occurrence of the sensations, and 
interpreting various and complex data. They are not constructions of con- 
scious activity, but are presented to the mind by God on the occasion of 
certain compound sensations produced in the body. Individual appre- 
hension of the bodily signs, being intellectual, would play no part in the 
judgment, which is not an inference from them. This occasionalistic 
explanation is ultimately due to the Cartesian dualism between thought and 
sense. Perception must be sensational, since thought deals only with pure 
concepts. But occasionalism cannot give to the intellectual processes 
which Malebranche recognizes in perception, any true significance in a 
dualistic philosophy. 

Mary Winifred Sprague. 

The Unity of Mental Life. Felix Arnold. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., II, 18, pp. 487-493. 

My present moment is all that I have and contains in itself all the unity 
possible for passing states. From the unity of the visual field and the 
awareness that my body is assuming certain attitudes, arises a disposition 
to view my present state of consciousness as unitary. Through my inter- 
pretation of the meaning of my present state as summing up the series of 
past states, representative unity is obtained. 

S. P. Hayes. 
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Interest and Attention. Felix Arnold. Psych. Bui., II, 11, pp. 361- 

368. 

At present interest is considered sometimes as feeling, sometimes as 
attention, now as will, and again as sensationalist excitation. The author 
recommends- that we restrict attention to cover that state of affairs in which 
there is the greatest clearness plus the motor adjustments, and interest to 
that meaning of the object which refers to the future. In the total atten- 
tion-interest complex we have (on the side of attention) clearness and dis- 
tinctness of the mental state, accompanied by felt tensions due to end 
organ and other adjustments, and associative processes aiding to hold the 
present moment in the focus ; and on the side of interest, in addition to 
body tensions, a body attitude due to the tendency serially to realize the 
meaning in the present, with reference to the future. 

S. P. Hayes. 

ETHICS AND AESTHETICS. 
The Knowledge of Good. W. R. Sorley. The Hibbert Journal, III, 3, 

PP- 543-557- 

The immediate judgments of experience are judgments of fact and 
judgments of worth. The two kinds of judgment are always more or less 
connected in experience ; the former are the foundations of science, but 
though the method is invaluable to ethics, it can never give any answer to 
the question : ' What is good ? ' The moral concept is expressed in various 
ways. We shall note particularly the concept 'duty' and that of 'good- 
ness ' and discuss two views as to their relation : (1) goodness is a quality 
having no immediate reference to volition and which acquires such only 
by circumstances ; (2) goodness is a quality of things only by virtue of 
their production by a good will ; it has reference to an ideal having claims 
upon the will also. The ethical concept is formed from moral experience, 
whose special characteristic is its critical attitude. The question is : Does 
our moral experience support the assignment of the predicate ' good ' or 
' bad ' to things regarded as quite independent of volition or conscious- 
ness ? Apparently not, but more serious are Mill's and Huxley's arraign- 
ment of Nature for ' injustice ' and ' cruelty ' ; still careful thought will show 
that both are either only incidental in criticisms of philosophical theories, 
or imply consciousness in the things approved or condemned. Thus, the 
dictum of moral experience seems to be that the good is a quality only in 
relation to self-conscious activity. And, in so far, the peculiarity of the 
moral experience seems better represented by the concept ' ought.' Does 
this not, however, presuppose the antecedent 'goodness'? The 'duty' 
judgment binds the individual to a certain objective rule or end: he is 
connected with a larger purpose, becoming, in his consciousness, both 
ideal and law. It is impossible to distinguish between ' good ' and ' ought 
to be.' The concept ' ought to be ' becomes the concept ' ought to be done 
by me,' when applied to a special individual under special circumstances. 
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The latter gives the concept of duty ; the former the concept of goodness, — 

objective, universal, absolute. From this doctrine of the significance and 

application of the ethical concept, we see that, though the criticism of the 

latter proceeds upon the same lines as that of scientific concepts, the 

material itself is essentially different. 

Mattie Alexander Martin. 

Les lois de la solidarite morale. G. Richard. Rev. Ph., XXX, n, pp. 

441-471. 

The social sciences are much differentiated. We need some synthetic 
mediating science which will have a practical bearing. Such is that of the 
laws of moral solidarity. There are two conceptions of the nature of that 
solidarity, and hence of the cause of moral evil or crime, which is the 
aspect of it we shall first consider. The critical theory which M. Richard 
assumes, holds that it is the consequence of organic taint and general social 
conditions. The positive theory, on the other hand, holds it to be the result 
of direct hereditary and special social conditions. History is the study of 
the development of social groups. The isolation of a group favors consoli- 
dation, but results in stagnation. Subjection to outside influences, if rapid, 
gives a marked increase in criminal returns. Rural groups, e. g., in France, 
before and after the recent industrial revolution, show this clearly. Crime 
in such cases is the inevitable product of the psychological infantilism and 
social parasitism induced by the extreme soliditary, prohibiting adaptation 
to industrial variation. Perhaps there is something in Nietzsche's protest on 
this score. Religion, as a system of taboo, is a recognition of the weakness 
and strength of social solidarity. Note here Kant' s dictum that the notion 
of evil is the motive of moral effort. The consciousness of crime, as the 
growing pains of a group, is the birth of moral effort in its members. The 
progress of a group is then at once in consequence of, yet in spite of, 
social solidarity, — or rather, social solidarity cures itself. 

W. Bailey. 



